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VERY MAN, says STANWOOD COBB in DIS- 
COVERING THE GENIUS WITHIN YOU, “has the 
capacity to excel along some line.”” Few of us are geniuses— 
but everyone has within him some qualities of genius. In this 
sitmulating book each one of us is told how to find those 
qualities in ourselves and how to make them aid us in our 
daily activities. Self-analysis is made possible, and with self- 
analysis the author charts the steps to a better understanding 
of our true selves. 


Self-help books, so-called, have too often been either mere 
“inspirational” froth or the impractical theories of a person 
not qualified to advise. Here, however, is a book by a widely- 
known authority, who from a long experience, plus a knowl- 
edge of psychology, draws a clear and vital message. 


Now, as never before, must we be mentally alert—keen in 
our treatment of the job before us, capable in our attitude 
toward the many problems of business and private life. 
“Know thyself,” repeats Mr. Cobb, “develop your ability to 
the full, irrespective of whether someone else has more or 
less,”’ for the highest achievements of the most successful are 
said to depend not so much on native endowments as on the 
uses to which they put the faculties they possess. 


The coupon below will bring you a copy of DISCOVERING THE 
GENIUS WITHIN YOU, a book which has stimulated and helped 


hundreds of others—and can do this for you! 





TEAR OFF and MAIL this TODAY 














THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, Dept. J-2, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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| Gentlemen: 
| NR ee ee ere ee of DISCOVERING THE 
; ! GENIUS WITHIN YOU by Stanwood Cobb, price $2.50. Enclosed please 
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Address. eee 
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Some of 
the chapters 
fro m this 
stimulating book 


The Universzlity of Genius 

Working for Self-chosen Goals 

Concentration 

The Power of Enthusiasm 

Environment and Atmosphere 

The Need of Solitude and 
Meditation 

Spontaneity 

Genius is Childlike 

Constant Self-improvement 

World Vision and Idealism 

The Victorious Attitude 

The Midas Touch 

Bovine Souls 

Inertia 

Lotus Island 

The New Education 

The World of the Adult 

A Creative Society 

intuitions and Inspirations 


Alan Porter, 
translator of Adler's “What 
Life Should Mean to You,” savs 
of this book, “Beyond doubt a 
hook which raises issues, stimu 
lates thought, relieves tension 
and encourages free and happy 
activity. It would be an excel- 
lent thing if people realized 
that they are not cut off from 
mon of genius by an impassable 
guif, and that great faculties 
are only common faculties de- 
veloped to the full.” 


a 
Discovering 
the 
GENIUS 
Within You 
By 
STANWOOD COBB 
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JUDGING THE BOORKS 


\ E’RE a little humbled this week. 

You see, Radclyffe (Elsie Dins 
more) Hall, who wrote “The Well of 
Loneliness” one for Sappho, has 
come out of a new creative whorl 
with “The Master of the House.” 


And from all the shouting around, 


we gather it’s a good book, too. Only 
it looks as if we’re not going to 
verify this first hand. The _ pub- 
lishers, it turns out, find themselves 
inable to send me a copy. Do you 
suppose they think we’re too young 
to be reading Miss Hall’s books? Do 
they think that little of our critical 
standards? Or if we were to send 
around a snip of our long white 
beard, would they change _ their 
minds and open up with a copy? 


T STILL remains, since we last saw 

you, that newspaper men are 
washouts as novelists but something 
else wonderful as rewrite men. Let 
Herbert Asbury alone with a lot of 
blank paper and an itch to put hu- 
man humors and emotions all over 
this paper, and you get the most 
dreadful imitations of Sax Rohmer 
imaginable. But put him in a news- 
paper morgue dressed in a green eye- 
hade and suspenders and the out- 
crop is a sweet number like “The 
Gangs of New York.” And this goes 
for Gene Fowler, too, the crack 
Hearst fellow. Sometime back Mr. 
Fowler enjoved some small popu- 
larity for a pair of novels, but they 
were hopelessly over-written and 
daubed up like the front page of 

ur local Examiner. He wrote, one 
might say, in headlines, dipped in 
ed. However (and there’s always 
an however, isn’t there?), this same 
Gene Fowler, without changing his 
kers, sits down to a life of Wil- 
liam J. Fallon, the greatest criminal 
lawver of all time, the Irish ballad 
houter of the courts, the honestest 
crooked lawyer of any age—and it’s 
sood. All the screaming flareheads 
fit in well; the overwriting doesn’t 
seem to jar against the subject mat- 
ter but, rather, loves it; as do the 
color and melodrama. It’s called 
“The Great Mouthpiece.” We’re a 
little late on coming around to it but 
you won’t sue, will you now? 


1: 
Whois 


HERE was, class, someone before 

Walter Winchell. John Aubrey 
was his name. He circulated around 
the 1600s and made it a lifes-work 
to collect the dirt on his contem- 
poraries. This he made into hunks 
of gossip and had printed. It was 
nice juicy gossip, only it out-win- 
chells Walter and makes the Wonder 
of Birth mere baby stuff compared 
0 what he considered vital statistics. 


(Page 28, please) 


YOU CALL 
THIS 





MAN, “BOY!” 


When your bag is picked up by the 
bell bov 


you're in the hands of a carefully 





“¢ , a 
alert, trim-uniformed Statler 


> 


1 


selected, well-trained young man. 

The next time you stop at a Statler 
hotel, watch your bellboy*® in action. 
Observe his personal interest his an 
ticipation of your wants. If you are 
expecting mail, he escorts you to th 


lerk. If you have trunk checks, 


prope r ¢ 
he takes you to the porter. For he has 


1 ly | 


been faught that such thoughtful pr 
cedure will save time for you. 


His duties are many a id varied. Whi n 


he takes you to your room, he hangs up 
your overcoat asks 1f he can care for 


your laundry offers to open the win- 
or regulate the heat. He switche 
on the bathroom light, runs a practice 
eye over the supply of soap al d towel 
demonstrates the radio loudspeak« 
And before leaving, he inquires if ther 
anything more he can do for you. 
usually is. You 
cigarettes or magazines; you want to 
elegram or you have some im 
portant errands to be run. So you turn 
And you find him 


quick, eager to pleas . always polite aw 


to him for first aid. 


and never tip-greedy. 

We’re proud of our bellboys. Many of 
them have been with us for years. And 
we owe to their cheerfulness and willing 
ness to please a good share of our reputa 


tion for service. 
eae af 
Pe ‘ 


PD! Oyees. 


Statler stock holders are 


OTELS STATLER 


where ‘*The guest is always right’’ 


BOs TON 
CLEVELAND 


47 


NEW YORK, 


BUFFALO 


DETRONIT $T. LOUIS 


Hotel Pennsylvania 














We Say It’s Spinach and 
We Say To Held With It! 


We Dunbar people can’t take our facts or leave them. As soon as a fact enters our factory, it’s blown into 
glass. For instance, the fact that an Old Fashioned Cocktail (made with either gin or rye)* is a man’s 
favorite drink. We said, “To Held with that idea!” and turned it over to our old glass-blower, John Held, 
Jr. He blew and drew with the result depicted above—the jolliest array of Old Fashioned Glasses you ever 
clapped your optics onto. The price? A mere pittance. Too trivial to mention. The entire set of 6 glasses 
‘ for only $7.50, a different John Held figure on each glass. The pinch-back Bitters bottle is a necessary 


adjunct, for $2.00 more. 


On tc main floor we have tried to achieve a May Pole effect with 6 Highball Glasses and an Ice Bucket + 
How much? Don’t be absurd! We're only asking $6.00 for the 6 Highball Glasses and $3.50 for the Ice 
Bucket. If you look right to us, we throw in the ice tongs gratis, and that’s going some for Dunbar! 

The “Gay Nineties” crystal ware shown above may be had at better shops everywhere or postpaid direct on 


request. Dunbar Glass Corporation, 180 Dunbar Street, Dunbar, West Virginia. West of Row 


DUNBAR GLASS 
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Jack SHUTTLEWORTH, Editor 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


RICHARD J. WALSH 


SiwNeEY S. LENZ, Contributing Editor 
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THE NEWS 





VERHEARD during a lull in the 
stock exchange: “Don’t cheer, 
boys, the poor devils are buying.” 


fb Navy is entering into the 
frugal spirit of the times. It 
asked for an increase in its appropri- 
ation of $330,000,000 and then con- 
sented to get along on an increase of 
$329 950,000. 


ND about the only way to make 
4A the public patronize the stock 
market now would be to invent a 
stock ticker that croons. 


See Ask Me Another books are 
again becoming popular. This 
no doubt is a result of the Seabury 


investigation. 








“Cheer up, Myrtle 


and I found that it was nothing but my corset. 








one time I thought something inside me snapped 


WV JE always yet our early morning 


exercise from the radio. Some- 
body turns it on and we have to get 
up and turn it off. 


A= says the new Department 
of Commerce building is entirely 
unnecessary and serves no _ useful 
purpose. Just like the Department 
of Commerce. 
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“Three of them! Has she gone crazy?” 


JUDGE 





Boo! 


E suppose that many years from 

now they’ll frighten children 
with the story of little Percy Rocke- 
feller and the three bears. 


Then there’s the dumb Wall Street 
Steno who thought that a bear was 
something you got a fur coat from 
—and she turned out to be right. 


Speakeasy proprietors may look 
on you with suspicion and give you 
the cold shoulder, but there are al- 
ways Cordial Shops. 


And we’ve never met an enforce- 
ment officer who wasn’t willing to be 
fair and discuss the Prohibition 
question with an open hand. 


About the only way to get any 
orders these days is to join the army. 


A German big game hunter says 
that the African wild boar is one of 
the most dangerous animals alive. 
It’s a cinch he’s never had a brush 
with one of our wild American road 
hogs. 











Cop—WV ait till I show this picture to the Captain! 
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“Ts Papa makin’ an 
honest livin’ now 2" 


a 
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Skippy Dialogues. « «ty Perey cro. 


KIPPY: Well, it looks as if the 

depression is about over, yes, sir, 
about over. In another month the 
soup kitchens ’ll be advertisin’ for 
customers. Look at all the nickel 
squeezers crowdin’ back to the 
stores, buyin’ damaged goods just so’s 
they c’n spend money. Take Wash- 
ington a little while back—all ready 
to pawn the Navy to pay the help, 
when over-night 
down on the Capitol an’ Zingo! 
things begin to move. Everybody 
in funeral suits all shakin’ hands, 
then they pitch into work. “You’re 
a this an’ you’re a that an’ you’re 
another,” an’ everybody knows that 
the boom is on, Little school children 
runnin’ after the aldermen singin’ 
“Hosannah.” Everybody so happy 
that no wonder the President’s foot- 
ball team couldn’t hold themselves 
in no longer, but had to rush up an’ 
go through some signals on Hoover’s 
lawn. Any day now the papers is 
liable to bust out that the Presi- 
dent’s been made an Indian chief 
an’ Hoover’s liable to give the coun- 


Congress swoops 


try back to them so’s e can start 
again. Yes, sir, the rst ssion’s all 
over, ‘ceptin’ for the unemployed. 


YUTSEY: Yes, the depression’s 
about over, but I kinda hate to see 
it go. 

SKIPPY: Hate to see it go! 


YUTSEY: Yeah, we sorta had nice 
memories in our house. Pop’d come 
home without work an’ we'd be put 
out an’ then put back again until we 
was so sad we couldn’t look at each 
other without bustin’ out cryin’. The 
whole family was in rags an’ tatters 
an’ when our bellies was full o’ 
swallowed tears, Pop’d take us out 
so’s the public could sprinkle us with 
sympathy. Them times was very ele- 
gant, an’ people all made us feel like 
we was on the stage. I’ll never forget 
the hand we got when we trooped up 
the avenue carryin’ an empty cof- 
fee pot. 

SKIPPY: You even speakin’ about 
it makes me fill up. 


bp dorspich Yes, it was very sad, 
but you should hear Mama tell it. 


sefore we'd go out, Pop'd jab a hole 
tame” the bottom of the pot so’s 
the sunlight stream through it on 
the pavement. Then when we got 
home, Pop’d solder it up so’s we 
could put on the coffee. We'd go over 
the unhappiness of it all until one 
of us’d break down, then we'd all 
bust out wailin’ as if our hearts’d 
break. When we was all goin’ 
good, Pop’d pull back the curtains 
an’ point to the beautiful house of 
the law enforcement agent, crowded 
with limousines. “Him!” he’d yell, 
until all the butlers looked over, 
“Him! Livin’ off’n bootleggers an’ 
if they don’t come across, he’s got 
the government to back him up.” 
That was always good for a sob 
that’d rock the house. Pop’d bust 
down then an’ blubber, “An’ me 
tryin’ to find an honest livin’!” 

SKIPPY: Is Papa makin’ an honest 
livin’ now? 

YUTSEY: No, he’s workin’ for the 
law enforcement agent huntin’ up 
speakeasies that are violatin’ the 


Constitution without comin’ acros 
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The Diary of Mrs. Pepys 


By Baird Leonard 


pe 29.—Reading the journals 
before my household was astir, 
so astonished to find Henry James 
quoted in a news story that I did 
almost tumble out of bed, in especial 
when the excerpt was, “Never say 
that you know the last of any human 
heart,” and moved to write the 
Herald Tribune a commendation for 
allowing a correspondent such a 
spiritual lapse in a time when the 
press is expected to be concerned 
only with the devil and all his works. 
The piece was about Toscanini, the 
great maestro, come five thousand 
miles solely to conduct a benefit con- 
cert for destitute musicians, and my 
reaction to it minded me of the morn- 
ing long ago when I did begin to 
bawl at the following point in 
Grantland Rice’s account of a crucial 
world series game, “Only one man 
could do this thing. That man was 
Christy Mathewson, greatest of 
pitchers and grandest of veterans.”’ 
Nor is that wrote down as an anti- 
climax, neither. My husband, poor 
wretch, eventually about, struggling 


with his cravat and prattling his 
usual nonsense with such gusto that 
I did faintly wish to have wedded a 
man not so merry in the morning, 
but when he asked me forthrightly 
for my notion of the height of incon- 
gruity, I was weak enough to answer, 
“Walter Hampden sliding down ban- 
nisters,” an unfortunate instance, 
forasmuch as it prompted him to tell 
me again how his father, in a state- 
lier day, had resigned in disgust from 
the Players Club through having 
caught a young actor doing that very 
thing. Liz Peters to luncheon, and 
albeit I gave her sherry, hors 
d’oeuvres, Spanish omelette, and a 
fine pastry, she could not refrain 
from confiding that this country had 
come to a pretty pass when a respect- 
able, self-supporting Woman was 
obliged to choose between paying her 
college club dues and buying a case 
of gin. I do fear the counsel I gave 
her was not in accord with the finer 
traditions of our Alma Mater, but 
Lord! Liz is so gloomy by nature 
that I would unblushingly guide her 








“Oh thank you so much 








and now how 
about having a bite of lunch with me?” 

















in the direction of any cheer what- 
soever, and nought would suit me 
better than to see her well grogged 
and singing in the highway. 


PRIL 30.—Lay late, mourning the 

lack of some device which would 
insure my sleeping only on the back 
of my head, so that both sides of my 
Marcel would maintain an equilib- 
rium of ondulation, and pondering 
whether to get another permanent 
or to buy a wig. But before I could 
reach a decision, my black Katie did 
appear as a doleful herald of the 
window-cleaner, whom I did flatly re- 
fuse admittance, finding it always as 
inconvenient to have my _ panes 
scoured as to go to my dentist. In- 
veigled Katie, though, into some idle 
conversation, one of my chief de- 
lights largely because it is so evi- 
dently against her will, and in this 
morning’s discourse it did develop 
that she does not know what cello- 
phane is, and I am resolved it is one 
thing which she will never learn 
from me. Jubilant, also, to discover 
that the hold I have over her has not 
lessened, which is my threat to have 
ground glass put in the kitchen 
window so that she cannot neglect 
her work to watch the doings in the 
street below. Sam does swear that 
he has at times heard her calling 
directions to the traffic from her lofty 
vantage point, but I have marked 
that he does not mention the matter 
in Katie’s presence. Luncheon at an 
odd and mighty unattractive publick 
which has become the fashion by 
featuring lager beer, and thence with 
Ann Andrews, the playactress, to 
“Of Thee I Sing,” a piece in which 
the satire is excellent but the melody 
so mediocre that were not George 
Gershwin’s name wrote on the pro- 
gram I would not credit him with 
having written the tunes. Home to 
find Lydia Loomis, avid for my opin- 
ion of her latest swain, and foras- 
much as Lydia has, in her near- 
dotage, become addicted to young 
men who look to me as though they 
would demand all their expenses in 
advance, I did give her a piece of my 
mind far different from her simper- 
ing expectations, sending her into a 
storm of tears from which it took 
three face towels and a glass of 1812 
brandy to recover her. But she paid 
me off neatly on her departure by 
giving my new coiffeur a searching 
scrutiny and then remarking non- 
chalantly, “Only a very beautiful 
woman should ever part her hair in 
the middle.” 
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SHIPWRECKED—F'or Heaven's sake, Arthur—take off that tux, 
you look too much like a penguin! 


WHEN DO YOU THINK? 
EAR When Do You Think Editor: 

Why does not our government use its bean? If 
everybody is broke like they say why does not the gov- 
ernment print more money? It would only cost a few 
dollars to print billions of dollars worth of bills and 
then everybody would have plenty and the depression 
would go away. Disqusted Taxpayer. 


|B be Editor: 


Here is a timely suggestion for the Noise Abate- 
ment Committee in this city. Horses make too much 
noise. Why does not the Committee insist that all 
vehicles be drawn by giraffes which have no vocal 
cords? Besides, the giraffes could be trained to look 
into second story windows and see that nobody is 
loafing on their job. Sensible. 


W. HEN Do You Think Editor: 
What i 


is the matter with our subway depart- 
ment? Subways should be arranged so that people 
can walk downstairs to get both in AND out of them- 
never UPstairs which is tiring and wastes lots of use- 
less energy. This could be remedied by always having 
the subway system run UPhill to the next station or by 
making the street go down hill. This is an age of 
science so why not use some of it? Scientific. 


, | ‘o The Editor: 
It makes me laugh when people complain about 


our city’s streets being congested and then don’t do 
anything about it. If every other street was closed up 
think how worse conditions would be in the streets that 
weren’t closed up. The people that complain are 
grumblers who grumble because they haven’t anything 
else to do. Constructive. Critic. 





—PARKE CUMMINGS Park Ave. Cuts Down on Doorman Overhead. 
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Ao deal of attention has been 
drawn lately to the experiment 
of playing Rugby Football, or Rug- 
ger as it is quaintly known around 
the playing fields of old Brasenose, in 
some of our Eastern Colleges. Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton all have 
teams this year and in New York sev- 
eral independent clubs have organ- 
ized fifteens which seem to be able to 
go out there and give them all 
a pretty good battle. 

Local sport commentators 
have been a trifle hazy about 
it all. Some of the gazettes 
have been content to pass the 
whole thing off with a phoney 
wise crack or two. whilst 
others assigned their fifth 
string High School basketball 
reporters to cover the games. 
The resultant reports in both 
cases might as well have been 
left unsaid and were as valu- 
able to the gentle reader as an 
analysis of Sefor Capablanca’s 
chess strategy, as written by 
your not too humble servant. 


To the average American 
sport fan the word football 
means just one thing. To the 


average Californian it may 
mean anything from a vaude- 
ville program ’neath a blazing 
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HE game of Rugger owes its in- 

ception to a kind of free for all 
kicking binge which was the rage at 
Rugby School, England, back in the 
dear dead days of 1823. Later on 
some Victorian Red Grange hit upon 
the wheeze of grabbing the ball and 
running with it. From this then 
springs what we know as the Warner 
system, and also dollar parking space 
at the Yale Bowl, skull practice, and 
the Spirit of Raccoon coats. 

The great attraction of the game is 
the absolute spirit of amateurism at- 
tached to it. The great teams in 
3ritain are not school and college 
teams but clubs composed of ex- 
college stars and others who work 
in banks, offices and_ elsewhere. 
These fellows simply take Saturday 
afternoon off and without benefit of 
high priced coaching, fancy equip- 
ment and palatial stadiums, play the 
game for the fun they get out of it. 
Will some Rockne graduate in the 
house show me a college star in 


America who is willing to go on play- 
| 








sun complete with papie) 
maché floats depicting the 
spirit of El Rancho wine 
tonic, to a posy-tossing fiesta 
with radio asides plugging the 
climatic values of Nature’s 
Solarium. 











ing football after graduation unless 
he has a handsome offer from the 
Canton All Stars or somesuch? 

Maybe you will grasp just how 
much rugged manhood is needed for 
the sport when I tell you the follow- 
ing. Two halves of forty-five min- 
utes each way are played without a 
break. The uniform is a thin, long 
sleeved shirt fashioned in the colors 
of the team plus flannel shorts and 
football boots. This skeleton cover- 
ing makes our own padding, leather 
helmets, and moleskins seem as anti- 
quated as King Arthur’s Sunday-go- 
to-meeting suit of armour. 

In addition to this Rugger is 
played without any time out, substi- 
tutes, water boys, cheer leaders, and 
the rest of the frills and foofaraw 
indigenous to our winter Saturday 
afternoon in the big outdoors. 

Injuries are almost unknown. As 
an old Rugger player of eight years 
standing I personally witnessed only 
one serious accident. It happened in 

(Page 31, please) 
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Just a few 





“Don't Bill—save your money. 
more weeks and the beaches will be open.’ 
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’ ; “Nice of you to say so. Really, 
though, it’s nothing out of the 
ordinary—just Mother’s Own, Guest 





Size.” 
— ‘ = ss 
\ a “The kind that says on the pack- 
| age, ‘Lethe is every lump’? Why, I 





didn’t recognize it. But tell me, you 
clever housewife, how did you—’’.. 

They were interrupted by a dull 
thud, as the Man from Scotland Yard 
collapsed into the fireplace, gum > 
shoes and all. 

Was he shamming? 

To be on the safe side, I signaled 
Lucretia to ring for the butler to 
“clear away.” She attempted to do 
so, but inadvertently pressed the 
wrong button! 

Imagine the surprise then when, 
instead of the obsequious Muggins 
putting in appearance, the north 
bookcase of our mystery library 
swung out, revealing Wuzzy, our 
gorilla. It was his first bow in 
society, and he was in great shape 
glowering and frothing and what 
not. 

Even I was surprised at the 
celerity with which he seized hold 
of that Miss What-you-may-callem 
from Yonkers. (I can’t think of her 
name, but I seem to remember that 
she had red hair.) In less time than 
it takes to turn a page, friend 
Wuzzy, lively as a cricket, had sprung 
with her to the window and was 
lochinvaring up the rain-pipe. Bound 
for the haunted cupola, we presumed. 





Ca 





“They're not speaking.” 











AMONG US MURDERISTS 
By Lawton Mackall 


a 


HE crime party at our house last Saturday proved 


‘ to be quite an evening. My wife Lucretia had in- 
vited all the keenest crime-ciubbers and mystery-mur- 
) derists in our set, so we were sure of a good time; but 


it did seem special luck, though, to have old Uncle 
Oswald found strangely done to death in the wing 
chair, just as Lucretia was pouring tea. The discovery 
that he was “that way” sort of started things. 

“How baffling!” shrilled Sue Killingsby, one of my 
wife’s old schoolmates at Homicide Hall. She’s always 
the life of these situations. 

“Maybe it was something odd in the tea,” suggested 
somebody. At which there was a chorus of, “Do have 
another cup!” 

Lucretia, the perfect hostess, smiled and kept pour- 
ing. Beside her a fresh kettle sang on the hob, 
emitting intriguing green fumes. 

“Sugar?” she asked. 

Mrs. Clews, expansive in a sliding-panel gown, took 
occasion to lorgnette one of the lumps. “My dear,” 
she cooed, “where do you get your arsenic? It’s so 
much smarter, so much more sugary-looking than the 
kind I get at the unpretentious little poisonne shoppe I 
patronize.” “Gad! That's the first hatpin I’ve seen in years!” 
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nowadays. 








“Well, of all things!” cried Sue. 
“Reminds me,” said Mrs. Ghould, 
chatelaine of Creepy Hollow, “of the 
days when I used to spell out ‘The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue’ at my 
governess’s knee. Didn’t you adore 
that, Lucretia?” 
Still irked at the non-appearance 
Muggins (who, as we later dis- 
covered, was the victim of a practical 
choke in the broom-closet), Lucretia 
mtinued pressing buttons. Reck- 
lessly, at random. As a result things 
began to happen in real earnest: the 
nfernal device up in the billiard 
room went off, with a squawk from 
ne of the master detectives up 
here; reports from the cellar— 
hree sharp ones—seemed to indicate 
that some sleuth down there had bit 
the dust-bin; the mummy in the 
vrandfather clock got busy; the Suit 
Armor in the hall attended to Mr. 
Snodgrass; and the Hindu Hands 
ime over the back of the davenport 
at Mrs. Clews, who sprang up just in 
time to receive a shower of tar- 
antulas from the chandelier. In the 
neidental running-about the Chief 
Inspector was last seen being 
losely shadowed about the house by 
the Chief Specter. 
I was about to interpose a word 
f caution, when Mrs. Clews, a 
rifle addled by it all, said plaintively: 


¢ 


{ 


“é 


Isn’t it about time that somebody 
started to master-mind this _ busi- 
ness? I really think that 

A trap-door caused a finish other 
than she had intended. 

“Lucretia!” I remonstrated. Don’t 
be so wasteful. Save somebody fo1 
a rainy day.” 

But she was in the mood, and I 
could detect that she was keeping 
something from me. Was it the 
surprise she had been giving dark 
hints of? 

Sure enough! The bear-skin it 
front of the hearth suddenly rose 
up, and out stepped S. S. Celery- 
Queen Van Lunch, in person, dis- 
guised as a Chinese monster. On 
his forehead was the red mark of 
the Secret Seven, around his neck 
were the missing pearls, and the 
Rajah’s Ruby gleamed in his cravat. 

“Hello, everybody!” he said breez- 
ily. “Case of Murder in the Ag- 
grevate, eh? Well, folks, if some- 
one in a condition to do so will be 
good enough to lend me a silk hand- 
kerchief and a typewriter, I’ll solv 
these mysteries blindfolded.” 

“Now are you satisfied?” whis- 
pered my wife, triumphantly. 

She goes on trial three weeks from 
this coming Monday. And that will 
be fun too. 






























Not That It Matters 


ow and then Bill White of 
N Kansas wanders east to tell 

us what goes on out where men 
are theoretically men and not mice. 
A few weeks ago he came and re- 
marked that, “if an election were 
held today the country would be 
lucky if anything so conservative as 
a Democratic victory would be 
achieved in the rural West.” 

But, as he added, the election is not 
held today. There is still half a 
year to go before the curtain rings 
down on the quadrennial farce. 
There is a month to go before the 
end of the Nomination Nonsense and 
the Platform Platitudinizing. The 
only thing certain is that Hoover will 
be named. We still don’t know 
whether Frank Roosevelt has _ pala- 
vered himself out of the best chanc 
a candidate ever had, whether Al 
Smith has split his party so wide 
that the Republicans will walk in, 
whether, as Will Rogers suggests, the 
people will vote the Democratic ticket 
in spite of the Democratic party, or 
whether business will take an upturn 
in spite of the Republican adminis- 
tration and so prepare for it the 
usual silver platter. 





Not that it matters much, except to 
the professional job-getters. To us 
amateurs, the “forgotten men” whom 
they pretend to remember at such 
seasons, the whole thing is hooey, 
however you pour the applesauce on 
it. Neither party is genuine or 
sincere. As William B. Munro says, 
“Broadly speaking, we have no longer 
any political issues. Politics has be- 
come economics.” 

There is one great economic issue 
which, if seized upon, might have 
made this election a really great and 
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solemn referendum. It is, of course, 
unemployment, and the necessity for 
a vast program of public works paid 
for by a bond issue sold on a war- 
time basis. Senator Wagner had 
the idea. Al Smith has it, though 
half-heartedly. The Progressives 
had it, in the LaFollette-Costigan bill. 
But Roosevelt was afraid of it and 
Hoover damned it. 

Professor Munro quotes the de- 
scription of the two major parties 
as “like two bottles, with distinctive 
labels on each, but both of them 
empty.” So we get the familiar 
chatter about a _ realignment, the 
vague, pale hope that the radicals cf 
both parties might get together and 
confront the united conservatives of 
both parties. It won’t happen this 
year. Party jobs are still too soft 
and the voters’ heads are still too 


sott, TOO 


As for the third party dream, it 
never gets anywhere. The cards 
are stacked against it. Practically 
speaking, our constitution forbids it, 
through the medium of the electoral 
college. There will be a third ticket 
in the field, the Socialist, led by 
Norman Thomas. He is a good man, 
able, honest, courageous. Sut as 
Harry Elmer Barnes points out, he 
is under the terrific handicap of 
wearing the socialist label, which is 
anathema in this land of propaganda. 
Recently Barnes said, with fine can- 
dor, “For an American liberal to take 
on the socialistic label seems to me 
to add a handicap without any ad- 
vantage. If at any later time intel- 
lectual integrity forces me to concede 
that the present social and economic 
order cannot be rehabilitated and 
adapted to the furthering of human 
well-being, I shall espouse commu- 
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nism, not socialism.” Meanwhile, he 
said, “we liberals may have to hedge, 
compromise, evade and_ cultivate 
Herculean patience.” 

Perhaps the present campaign will 
exhaust such Herculean  patien 
Anyway, it is likely to make us pretty 
sick. That may be very good for all 
of us. Just possibly, it may set us ofl 
on a new start, beginning nex 
November, toward handling our pub- 
lic problems by some means more 
realistic than this dismal skulldug- 
gery of party politics. 





Funny Little Animals 
} CouIne over various college pa- 
pers lately, we find evidences of 
ome good hard thinking. 

For example, the Harvard Lampoon 
prints this excellent definition: “A 
political party is a big, happy family 
of voters who think differently on all 
minor issues and do not think at all 
on important ones.” 

And the Vassar Miscellany News 
has a fighting editorial, which says: 

“No feeble romanticism, no ra- 
tionalization, no love of the earth, is 
going to save us from having to take 
a part in the desperate struggle of 
our civilization to preserve itself. 
We may have to face revolution, or a 
world war, or more crises. Whatever 
it is, the people who are young today 
are going to meet it .. We cannot 
dare to be above faith; and we can- 
not afford to mince our way through 
college, railing at fate, discrediting 
human nature, swimming like Alice, 
in a pool of tears with all the funny 
little animals.” 

Perhaps our best hope is that some 
of the young folks are showing a 
tendency to join in the sadly-needed 
campaign of Getting Mad. 

—R. J. W. 
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éé NOTHER LANGUAGE” at the 
‘A 300th Theatre, turned out to 
almost everyone’s surprise to 

be one of the best plays of the vear. 
No one had heard of Arthur J. Beck- 
hard, who presented it and who now 
shows himself to be an _ excellent 
judge of play manuscripts. No one 
had heard of this same M. Beckhard 
as a stage producer, who now shows 
himself to be as nearly competent a 


me as we have hereabouts. No one 
had heard of Rose Franken, the 
author, who now shows herself a 
dramatist of uncommon talent. No 
one had heard of such actors as 
Wyrley Birch, William Pike, Mar- 
garent Hamilton, Hal K. Dawson, 
Irene Cattell, Herbert Duffy and 


Maude Allan who proved themselves 
excellent in some of the roles. And 
certainly no one expected that any 
play sO good could possibly show up 
around the first of May. 

In a word, everyone was floored. 
What is more, the occasion provided 
all such believe that 
critics are often prejudiced against 
a play beforehand with some very 
tasty material for reflection. Were 
the critics, including your beloved, 
prejudiced against the enterprise 
beforehand? I should they 
were! Take it from one who knows, 
they dragged themselves to it pretty 
reluctantly. True enough, the out- 
of-town notices of the play were for 
the most part so bad that they had a 
feeling it probably would be pretty 
good, but aside from that they were, 
to put it mildly, lackadaisical. In 
the first place, as I have said, no 
one had ever heard of anyone con- 
nected with the exhibit and, twenty 
times out of twenty-one, when you’ve 
never heard of anyone connected 
with an exhibit the chances are that 
it will not amount to much, par- 


persons as 


say 


ticularly at the tail end of a season. 
In the second place, every one of the 
plays produced by these unknowns 
-and there 
have turned 


in the last two months 
have been a lot of them 
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out to be morbiferous duds. In the 
third place, it is hard to work up any 
interest in the theatre when the 
nights turn balmy and young men’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
Bock beer. And in the fourth place, 
whenever a whole lot of hammering 
goes on backstage before the curtain 
on an opening night—and a 
whole lot went on in this case—it is 
a pretty good sign that the produc- 
tion hasn’t been properly looked 
after and that maybe another week 
of scenery rehearsals wouldn’t be a 


rises 


bad thing. 


It was thus that the boys ap- 
proached the play with their thumbs 
crossed. And it was thus—if the 


prevailing belief as to the way they 
conduct their subsequent findings 
had any sense in it—that they might 
well have been expected to uncross 
their thumbs just long enough to 
turn them down. But what hap- 
pened? I answer the question free 
of charge. What happened was that 
one and all—including your little 
sweetheart—they found the play to 
highly meritorious one and 
raved about it in terms customarily 
reserved for bad poetic dramas. 
What the Mlle. Franken, praise- 
worthy girl, has accomplished is as 
shrewd and truthful a family study 
as our American drama has dis- 
That she knows her immedi- 
ate materials inside and out is clear, 
and that she knows how to write is 
just as clear. For a first play, this 
is a strangely adept job. It deals with 
thrice-familiar stuff, true enough, 
but with a Rice-like appreciation of 
details and a Kelly-like gift for hit- 
ting off character in sharp little 
strokes, Miss Franken has converted 
it into something newly alive and 
biting. Neither Rice nor Kelly has, 
here and there in the play, ever 
worked more skilfully. There are 
defects which prevent the play from 
taking its place in the category of 
fully commendable drama, but on the 
whole it is a worthy contribution to 


be a 


closed. 
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THEATRE 


of George Jean Nathan 


the newer and more vital American 
stage. Among these defects is the 
author’s plainly obvious transcript 
of a Jewish family but her conver- 
sion of it into one not Jewish. An- 
other defect is a somewhat common- 
place long colloquy between’ the 
young husband and wife, at the be- 
ginning of the second act, on the 
subject of marriage. <A third de- 
fect is the dog-eared device of the 
introduction into a tightly bound 
and narrow-minded family group of 
a young woman alien to it in breed- 
ing, nature and imagination, a de- 
vice familiar to the drama in a 
hundred and one plays. But above 
these flaws the rest of the play 
proudly lifts its head. It combines 
tenderness and cruelty, humor and 
tragedy, implication and forthright 
truth into a work far the 
general. 

The minor roles, occupied by the 
actors I have already listed, are ad- 


above 


mirably filled. Dorothy Stickney, 
too, save for slovenly speech now 
and then, plays the young and 
romantic wife of one of the 
Babbitt sons of the family con- 
vincingly and understandingly. Mar- 
garet Wycherly, however, acts the 


mother as if Ibsen were waiting to 
take her out to supper and Glenn 
Anders the husband of the Stickney 
character in a periodic disturbing 
falsetto. John Beal is good as th 
misunderstood boy whom the alien 
young wife alone understands. 


17 gpnateer-age brass bands and propa- 
ganda plays, however bad, gen- 
erally have one thing in common. 
They are, if only for the moment, 
automatically and superficially stir- 
ring. That is, if the tune they play 
touches the recognition. A _ propa- 
ganda play is one of the easier forms 
of dramatic composition for this 
reason. A share of its effect is 
ready-made before it starts. 


(Page 28, ple ase) 
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Home Movie Reviews —- 


Is the “Educational” picture com- 
ing back into popularity? So it 
would seem, judgin; from the 
enthusiastic reception accorded the 
new feature, “How They Do It, or 
Famous Golfers in Action,” which 
was unreeled for the first time at Ed 
Delehanty’s house the other evening. 
The mixed audience which was on 
hand went for the picture in a big 
way—somewhat to the surprise of 
this reviewer—and gave evidence 
that they are ready for more 
“educationals,” good or bad. 

“How They Do It” represents the 
spoils of Ed’s trip to the Southern 
golfing centers last Winter. It also 
shows what a fellow can do if he 
owns a movie camera, possesses the 
wherewithal to travel and has an 
unlimited amount of gall. The ex- 
pressions on the faces of Ed’s camera 
subjects leave no room for doubt 
about their opinion of him. Ed not 
only admits that he took the pictures 
surreptitiously ; he boasts about it. 
"T= film shows a number of lead- 

ing golfers in the act of ex- 
ecuting various golf shots. Most of 
the scenes are devoted to driving 
from the tee—where Ed presumably 
felt safer—but others show iron 
shots and even putting. According 
to the ballyhoo which Ed voiced as 
a sort of prologue to the showing 
of the picture, anyone can take ten 
strokes off his score by observing 
and absorbing the  shot-making 
methods of the professionals whose 
skill his camera had immortalized. 

In spite of its technical defects 
and lack of continuity, however, the 
picture proved to be a popular hit 
The audience watched it with mouths 
agape and went home mumbling to 
themselves. Maybe this country > 7 yp 1 
ceils taave eichiven iy “How Ther FIRE CHIEF—T his ts the last time % 
Do It,” but we hope not. 

JOHN C. EMERY _-— 
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The Candidate Proposes 
<e pamsane, you have with you as 


guest and principal speaker 
this evening, Mr. Wentworth Chee- 
ler, candidate for your husband. 

Slap) Have a cigar? I have lived 
in this vicinity all my life and have 
during this period enjoyed the re- 
spect, confidence, and admiration of 
all the local feminine citizens. 

“My past record and reputation 
are open for your inspection as to 
my ability to serve as your husband. 
I am, without a doubt, the most 
honest, able, generous, handsome, 
distinguished, cheerful, attractive, 
deserving, and trustworthy man in 
this great city!” 

































































‘67 PRESUME your indecision is the 

result of the contemptible, in- 
sidious work of my honorable oppo- 
nent who is afraid to come out in 
the open and allow you to choose 
between us on merit alone. 

“Now! (Slap) Have a cigar? Do 
you realize that my honorable oppo- 
nent is the most worthless, iniqui- 
tous, selfish, dishonest, wasteful, 
querulous, deceitful, and corrupt 
scoundrel who ever asked a girl to 
marry him? Do you? 

“Ah! Here is your baby sister! 
Come to your sister’s future hus- 
band, baby. (Kiss, kiss) Isn’t she 
the sweetest, most adorable little girl 
in the whole world? 

“Now! (Slap) Have a cigar? 
You have reached the crossroads of 
your life! Vote ‘Yes’ for Cheeler 
and follow the smooth highway of 
contentment and love—not the rocky 
road of regret and_ sorrow! I 
promise that you shall have every- 
thing you desire! (Fist lands 
solidly in open palm) All you need 
do is marry me! Elect me your 
husband and live in a paradise on 
earth! Remember my sloyan: ‘Be 
Happy with Cheeler!’” 

BROOK BRANWADE 
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OUR OWN OLYMPICS 
The Married Women’s Discus Throw 
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JU 
STOLEN CAR 


By Arthur L. Lippmann 


OHN J. GREGORY, attorney-at-law, leaned out of his 

office window and looked down eighteen stories. His 
eyes searched for his red roadster that should have been 
parked against the curb directly in front of the building 
that housed the law offices of McIntyre, Gregory & 
Rosenbloom. Where his car had been a flaming speck 
yf red against the asphalt, Mr. Gregory saw nothing but 
a blank space. He shut the window and beckoned to 
his secretary. 

“Miss Thomas, are you familiar with Municipal 
Traffic Ordinance Sixty-Five relating to parked motor 
vehicles?” 

“Yes, Mr. Gregory, if you mean the one that empowers 
the police department to haul autos to the municipal 
garage if they are parked downtown for more than an 
hour.” 

“Exactly. Well, my car was left downstairs at nine 
this morning. It’s eleven now and the car is gone. 
Where is it? Undoubtedly at the police department 
garage. How can I get it? By paying a twenty-five 
dollar fine.” 

“That’s a shame. Shall I make out a check?” 

Mr. Gregory chuckled. “I'll not pay them a red cent. 
What’s the use of being a lawyer if you can’t get your- 
self out of trouble. Call Captain Blake of Traffic Squad 
A on the ’phone.” Miss Thomas dialed the number and 
nodded to her employer. Mr. lifted the 
receiver. 

“Hello, Blake? This is Gregory over at 
Gregory & Rosenbloom. 
fine. 


Gregory 


McIntyre, 
That’s 
Right 
A red roadster, license num- 
should say 


How are you, Captain? 
Say, my car was swiped this morning. 
from in front of my home. 
ber six three seven five. I 


around nine 





“Here’s an order from Montreal fer 600 cases of beer.” 





“Here’s a real bargain, Madam, if you can 


get into them.” 


o’clock. It had been standing there about ten minutes. 


Okay, Captain. I know you’ll recover it for me. Good 
hve.” 
HREE hours later Detective Morosco of the Motor 


Vehicle Squad was ushered into the pine-panelled 
office of John J. Gregory. 
“Glad to see you, Morosco,” 


90> 


news: 


said Mr. Gregory. “Any 

“We located your car,” said Morosco. 

“Splendid work!” said Mr. Gregory handing over 
fifty cent cigar usually reserved for wealthy defendants. 
“The efficient administration of the police department 
is a great tribute to our city officials. Where did you 
find the car?” 

“At the Municipal Garage. The boys brought it in 
from somewhere downtown for a parking violation. 
We got the finger prints of the crook, too. Took them 
from the steering wheel. The last guy who drove that 
bus didn’t wear gloves and we got the sweetest little set 
of prints you ever look at.” Morosco took a sheet of 
paper from his pocket and carefully placed it on the 
lass top of Mr. Gregory’s desk. 

“Unusually clear finger prints,” 
Gregory. 

“They aren’t bad. I brought them up because I 
thought you might find them particularly interesting.” 

Mr. Gregory shot a quick look at Morosco who was 
nonchalantly blowing fifty cent smoke rings toward the 
ceiling. He swallowed hard and opened the 
drawer of his desk. 

“Morosco,” he said, “I want to show my gratitude for 
the efficient work you boys have done.” He reached 
for his check book. “As a token of my appreciation, 
I’m presenting fifty dollars to the Police Benevolent 
Fund.” 

“That’s mighty nice of you, Mr. Gregory,” said 
Morosco as he took the paper with the finger prints eff 
the desk. He tossed it out of the window and a stiff 
breeze from the river carried it high over the roofs of 
the city. “I’m sure the widows and orphans of former 
members of the force will be rememberin’ you in their 


prayers. 


complimented Mr. 


middle 
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several friends for telling them 
to see “The Wet Parade,” so I 
warn you that should you find it dul 


| ALREADY have been criticized b 


it’s your own fault. If you want to 
see a Jesse James gang picture with 
blood rising on the floor like spring 
tides; if you want to see a great 
drama of Modern Woman in which 
we have a jaded heroine jumping 
from boudoir to boudoir like a ¢a- 
pricious flea, until she lands finally 
neatly on her feet in the hero’s sump- 
tuous home; if you want to see an 
indictment of prohibition which 
nevertheless does not damage the 
Right People, then don’t see “The 
Wet Parade.” 

If you’re bored with prohibition, 
don’t go. You may well say the 
theatre, the novel, and the screen 
should be pleasant and amusing; 
there is enough trouble in the world. 
If you argue this way I’m inclined 
to agree with you except for the fact 
that movies have become monotonous 
in their limited field; they seldom 
show us something amusing and 
pleasant. If, then, they can show us 
something honest, timely, and im- 
portant, that is something. 

You'll recognize everything in 
“The Wet Parade.” It starts off in 
the old South, and I doubt that 
Upton Sinclair, who wrote the book 
from which the picture derives, 
ever wrote anything as convincing 
and unbiased as the portrait in the 
picture of an old-time gentleman 
drunkard. Drinking has been for 
ten years such a social necessity we 
have forgotten those well-groomed 
besotted skeletons so many fine old 
families carefully hid. And _ the 
drinking is not laid on with a shovel. 
You might stop in a bar today (not 
that you’d ever do such a thing) in 
New Orleans or Louisville or Corpus 
Christi and find brothers of these 
courtly gentlemen, planters and cot- 
ton corkers maintaining the same 
high standard of drinking, the fine 
words and ancient gestures with 
which they hasten the process of 
getting good and boiled. 
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By PARE LORENTZ 


In these early scenes I felt, for the 
first time in several years of pic- 
ture-going, a real characterization. 
You have no fear that at any minute 
the elderly drunkard is going to com- 
mit suicide for love or because his 
wife wants a divorce or for any one 
of the simple, usual, movie reasons. 
When, in the soft half-light of early 
morning a carefree negro boy dis- 
covers him, his throat slashed from 
ear to ear, sunk in the mire of a pig- 
pen, you feel that he has killed him- 
self because he has disgraced his 
family; in those few minutes you 
see a culture, a class of people, a 
period in American life, finely en- 
compassed in the accurate portrait 
of one drunkard. 

The propaganda may offend you 
but I doubt it. There is no moral 
flung in your face. It seems per- 
fectly natural that the daughter 
should hate whiskey. (In ten years 
of corruption, graft, and gangs, we 
have forgotten that once a few hon- 
est people had honest reasons to hate 
whiskey. 


ROM the South the picture moves 

to New York and we find Walter 
Huston giving a glorious perform- 
ance as a Tammany ward heeler in 
the torch light era of politics. You 
see him making a speech during 
Wilson’s second campaign and the 
bar episode that night is as neat a 
bit of Americana as I have ever seen 
on the screen. Not one gesture, not 
one bit of comedy, not one charac- 
ter in the bar is overdone; propa- 
ganda or no propaganda, that is good 
work. 

With the beginning of the post- 
war period the picture becomes loose. 





Recommended 


“The Crowd RKoars”—Some good rac- 
ing pictures 

“Grand Hotel”—If you can find a seat 

“The Passionate Plumber’’—A comedy 
thank the Lord 

“High Pressure” Excellent farce, 
ably directed and well worth your time 

“One Hour With You” Chevalier 


Roland Young and most important 
Ernst Lubitsch, combining on a good 
revur 














No doubt but that even now you 
might find a_ sincere’ prohibition 
agent, but I think probably that 
might come under the head of poetic 
license. I don’t see, considering the 
form of “The Wet Parade,” how they 
could have ended the picture without 
including gangs and_ prohibition 
agents but there have been so many 
gang pictures it is possible that this 
section of the picture may be dull 
and trite to you. 


F you think you’ve wasted your 

money I’m willing after you've 
seen this picture to see some rea- 
son for your complaints. But I hope 
it is successful; not so much because 
of what it is, but because it has ac- 
tually been made. Not once have the 
re-write men, who make most of 
our pictures these days, been allowed 
to get down and do a melodrama of 
modern times without disguising it 
in some way or other. Certainly, you 
could not see “The Public Enemy” 
without leaving the theatre with a 
knowledge that the “country is not 
in a good condition.” But the indict- 
ment is hidden in the melodrama. I 
prefer melodrama to propaganda but 
for years we have had a body of men 
who have seen to it that movies 
never took up politics, economics or 
society but that some little asinine 
bit of Republican propaganda was 
shot into the story. And when 
that has not been possible they have 
seen to it that nothing was said. 
Such is the light hearted spirit of 
the Coolidgean art lovers. 

“The Wet Parade” actually takes 
the South, the corner saloon, the 
evils of drink, the hypocrisy of the 
church mobs—the whole show— in its 
strike. And it doesn’t call itself 
“Love’s Ashes” either. It comes out 
and says it’s a picture about prohi- 
bition. Think back, and give me the 
name of another movie that has 
dealt as honestly with the gorgeous 
tabooed dramatic material of our 
glorious democratic machinery and 
you'll see why I’m so keen about this 
picture. 














Good Pickins 

| wy GENSLER, producer of Eye, Ear, 
Hose and Leg entertainment, 
lyrical head, put his 
and said, “Let’s do 
something for the unemployed. Let’s 
get Russell Patterson, Jas. Atlanta 
Flagg, Alma-tadema, Jeff Machamer 
and a lot of that ilk to pick the 

chorus for our new show!” 

“Who are they and how are 
unemployed?” said Bobby Connolly, 
dance professor and stager, pouring 
a pink elephant out of a bottle. 

“Well, they’re unemployed’ as 
artists, all except Machamer. We 
don’t know what he is. What I mean 
by unemployment is they take money 
for just sitting around with lovely 
girls and empty canvasses. Which 
is the same as doing nothing!” 

“O, all right” said Connolly, who 
hard worker with women and 
naturally distrusts people who loaf 
lor money. 


scratched his 


eyes on a spot 


they 


IS a 


HUS it came to pass on a Thurs- 
day afternoon, at 3 b.m. (before 
Martinis) the artists and Machamer 


JUDGE 


were seated in the front row of the 


Alvin Theatre, dressed in their 
eccentric best. A high wire screen, 
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especially constructed, eparated 


them from the stage in case anyone 
got out of hand. Naturally I was 
asked along. I came as Mac’s secre- 


tary and foot brake and I was to 
take notes. If there was no copy I 
was to write about the Home Life 
of Men Who Wear Double Breasted 
Vests. 


The stage was entirely bare—of 


sets, I mean. One lone are light, 
high in the flies, flooded the stage. 
Otherwise some four hundred girls 


milled thither, yither and non, doing 
nothing but talking. Probably tell- 
ing each other good excuses for 


living with their mothers. The rest 


of the theatre was dark—except for 
Mac’s sparkling comment. 

By which you gather Mac was 
being offensive. He said: “I ap- 
point myself comedian of the selec- 
tion committee. When the four 
hundred girls line up I’ll make a 
noisy entrance and say: ‘Where’s 


that other girl who said she’d meet 
me here?’ and if that doesn’t get 
a laugh I'll say ‘Let’s all go to 
Madison Square Garden and neck!’” 

Everybody frowned except Norma 
Hoffman, who laughed. She says Mac 
Village Wit only she pro- 

Page 25, 


is the 


ple ase) 
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“Are all the news cameramen here?” 
“Yes, your honor.” 

“Lights O. K.?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Sound O. K.?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 


“Good, then let justice take its course.” 


Hold Everything 
Vy E didn’t mind holding the bag 
when the bottom dropped out 
of the market a few years ago. 
What annoyed us was discovering 
that the bag had no bottom, either. 


They say that times are getting to 
be so bad that John D. Rockefeller is 
giving away stocks instead of dimes. 


All things come to him who waits 
—except the waiter. 


And everyone loves a good loser 
if he loses to them. 


Complete Description 
HE kind of person who worries 
over whether or not an American 

ambassador takes a drink in a for- 

eign country. 


Something must be done to stim- 
ulate buying on the stock exchange, 
says a broker. What about calling 
the place Ye Olde Stocke Shoppe? 


And if President Hoover still 
wants a prosperity song he might 
revive “I’ve Got Five Dollars.” 
That seems like prosperity now. 


Movie motto—’Tis better to have 
loved and divorced than never to 
have had any publicity at all. 


Says the Modern Mariner—Beer, 
beer, everywhere, and not a drop 
to tax. 


We are trying to find a good coffee 
substitute so we can give it up in- 
stead of giving up coffee. 











“What if I do owe you eight years’ alimony? Can't you 
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spare me a dime for a cupa coffee?” 


























Knuckles and Feathers 


By Perey Crosby 


JUDGE presents this column without regard to its agreement 


or disagreement with the 


ideas and opinions expressed by 


the author, Percy Crosby, one of America’s most interesting 


commentators. 


RS. BOOLE, President of our 
own W. C, T. U., said in a re- 
cent newspaper interview: “I rep- 
resent a large group of women who 
are actuated by their belief in a 
moral principle.” 
Stand up, Willie, and tell teacher 
what rhymes with Boole. 


Underneath the names of the 
tepublican candidates for President 
and Vice-President, we suggest the 
following campaign slogan: “Let 
the gold dust twins do your work.”’ 


In a resolution drawn up by a 
West Virginia ministerial society, 
Christ has been severely censured 
for advocating the use of wine. In 
a word, Dr. Cherrington, Executive 


The Editor. 


Secretary of the Anti-Saloon 
League, inferred that Christ be- 
longed to a lower civilization. Per- 
haps a resolution will be drawn up 
by this society, denouncing God for 
creating grapes. 


Suggested Banquets 
President Hoover addressing a 
naval dinner on the subject, “Why 
Scrapping the Battleships Will Aid 
Prohibition Enforcement.” 


If the drys succeed in getting the 
people to fall for their idea of a 
national referendum, namely, to 
call the Eighteenth Amendment the 
Eightieth Amendment, why not 


celebrate their victory as a national 
all fools’ day. 


holiday 





The Song of the Lyre 





A delightful 
economical 
vacation 
































Gday cruise 


BUFFALO 8 
CHICAGO 6 450 
and KRetura 


INCLUDING MEALS AND BERTER 
S.S. TIONESTA 

STOPS AT ALL PRINCIPAL PORTS 

FREQUENT SAILINGS 





This year spend your vacation where 
you won't have to spend all your 
money. Load your bags aboard a 
Great Lakes Transit liner and your 
load of 


From then on, the palatial ship be- 


vacation worries is over. 
comes your floating home for many 
days of delightful sailing through 
regions rich in beauty... steeped in 
historical lore. 


You'll spend joyful, restful hours on 
deck. You'll eat meals that make you 
sigh with satisfaction. You'll meet 
new friends and see new lands of 
enchantment. You'll come home re- 
laxed, refreshed, rejoicing that your 
Great Lakes Trip was the prime vaca- 


tion of them all. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


Frequent Sailings From 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee 


For full information apply any Tourist 
or Railroad Agent or J. F. Condon P.T.M. 
120 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


—POQO OOO WSN 
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Play DUPLICATE 
.. . BRIDGE 


Auction or Contract 





16 Folders ;. 


to set 
VALPARAISO 
DUPLICATE Bridge Folders 


Duplicate Bridge, either Auction or 
Contract, makes the game many times 
more enjoyable. Eliminates luck 
Rewards skill. Improves your game. 
Duplicate is sweeping the country. 
The Valparaiso Duplicate Bridge 
Folder is a patented device. It has 
many advantages over large boards. 
Ihe folders are made of artistic but 
strong and durable material that will 
last for years. 

A complete set of 16 folders can be 


conveniently carried from place to 
place. They are packaged in a tele 
scope box that measures 44 inches by 
6 inches by 8 inches and weighs only 
few ounces 
Price $3.00 per set 

Duplicate Score Pad and Booklet on ‘‘Ho 
to Play Contract’’ included free 

Order by mail We pay postag Money 
efunded if you are not entirely satisfied 

‘wed seece seeeee 








LENZ, INC., 5-21 
18 East 48th St., New York City 
Enclosed $.. for 


ts of Valparaiso Folders. You pay postags 


Vame 


iddress .... 





City & State.... 








YOUR 


BRIDGE 


AND MINE 





By Sidney 





Ss. 1 





Vv Lenz has held, fourteen 
ose who follow this depart: 
sidney Lenz is undoubtedly the 

Vr. Lenz will welcome 


correspondence from Judge readers and wi 


times. the National and International Bridge and Whist Championships 
ent of dudge ‘will understand why the late Wilbur C. Whitehead said 
most remarkable card player the world has ever known.” 


1 give advice and ansirer question 


’ 
related to Auction and Contract provided correspondents send stamped, addressed envelopes for reply 


HE occasional hand, that is badly 

defeated at Contract, is not 
necessarily incorrectly, bid. A hand 
may “fit” perfectly at No Trump and 
play horribly at a declared trump, 
but still the No Trump declaration 
would not be the soundest bid, unless 
the distribution of the opposing 
cards could, in some occult manner, 
be known. Again, it may be just 
the other way around and it is most 
unjust to criticize the partner every- 
time he gets a bad break. 

I have a letter from Chicago, 
describing a hand played at four 
Hearts doubled, and being defeated 
for a thousand points. The partner 
points out that a contract of three 
No Trumps would have been a lay- 
down and delivers a diatribe against 
his partner, who “obstinately insisted 
upon playing the deal at a declared 
trump.” 

My diagnosis is that the Heart 
declaration was proper and would 
have won four times out of five, but 
when the fifth time comes along, 
tolerance is a great virtue. 











KQ95 


&Q109 
THE BIDDING. 
South West Nort East 
No Trump § Pass Pass Double 
Pass Pass Pass 


This deal was shown last week and 
I asked how many tricks South could 
reasonably expect to take with his 
hand? Well, it could not have been 
worse! 

North and South, unfortunately 
vulnerable, were set for 2,600 points. 
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The dummy did not pay as much at- 
tention to his partner’s cards as to 
the result and commented caustically 
on rotten bids, when vulnerable. If 
anything, South was a bit conserva- 
tive in not opening with a bid ot 
two No Trumps. East’s informatory 
double, was the only unsound declara- 
tion and West’s business pass was 
fine strategy. A rescue bid of two 
Diamonds by North might seem 
logical, but generally such declara- 
tions only succeed in obtaining the 
contract at a higher declaration. 

The play of the hand was spec- 
tacular. 

West opened the five of Clubs, 
which East won with the King and 
returned the Queen of Hearts. South 
covered, West won and led back the 
low Heart and East then came 
through with his remaining Club. 
After West had cashed in his seven 
Clubs and four Hearts, the Declarant 
was left with the Ace of Spades and 
the King-Queen of Diamonds, with a 
discard still to make on the six of 
Hearts. As East was holding the 
Ace-Jack of Diamonds and West 
held the nine of Spades, it must b 
admitted that South was in a tough 
spot. 

The total number of tricks he suc- 
ceeded in winning were represented 
with—Zero. 





The following deal was one of 


the neatest in the last Eastern 
Championships. North dealt. 
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998 
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HIGH HAT 


(Continued from page 


with a short “e.” 

sefore Mac had a chance to go 
nto his dance, the girls were fronted 
in stage width platoons and the selec- 
tion committee went to work. Selec- 
tions were made by number and ac- 
ording to the artist’s whimsey, or, 
more accurately, where he had been 
the night before. For instance one 
vould say, “One, six and twelve are 

choices.” I could tell from the 
ok in his eye this system worried 
Mae. You see he can’t count, having 
ist the knack while running up my 
bills at Frank & Jack’s. 

Anyway, each artist picked in his 
wn way. Arthur William Brown 
veeded with his hand on his heart. 
Any girl who made it palpitate he 
thumbs downed. He likes’ the 
motherly type of chorus girl. They’re 
eadier in the long run. 

James Birmingham Flagg didn’t 
ike any of them. “They look like 
Syracuse coeds,” he said, coyly but 
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nounces “wit” 


firmly. His pet model was sitting 
next to him, it later turned out. 
The rest were pretty awfully 


erious about the business. Several 
times Russ Patterson advised a girl 
to make for Gimbel’s basement 
where her footwork would stand her 
in better stead than on the stage. 

Of course, all during this review- 
ing, the noble four hundred had 
dwindled to a mere  flutter-eyed 
forty. There they stood, forty lucky 
rirls with nothing ahead of them 
but the hard life of the theatre, a 
gruelling round of wine suppers, 
orchids, motor cars and dancing with 
the gay sons of men with jobs. 

It was more like a fashion show 
than an orgy. Only one girl sensed 
this. She was, I believe, the blonde 


the fifth platoon and when she | 


faced the judges she very gracefully 


iised her skirt above her diamond 
irters and so sold herself into the 
horus of sally- 

100 of 1932.” 


As for Mac,, Ill 
dithered i 
fter it was all 
ver, wire screen 
no wire screen, 
hadn’t gotten 

e phone numbers 
all the disap- 
pointed aspirants 
ind had promised 
to produce a show 
ist for them—one 
day! Ho-Hum! We 
ead a deep life. 
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IN ARMS, LEGS, BACK 
THEY CAN ROB YOUR 
PAY CHECK 


N times like these, who can 

afford to risk his job and have 
his pay check robbed by aching 
muscles that may lay him up for 
days? 

That’s why, at the first sign of 
soreness, you want to depend upon 
Absorbine Jr., because only the 
finest preparation that science or 
money can produce is good enough 
to bring relief in time. Rub its 
soothing kindness on those ailing 
parts, and within a few moments 
the pain begins to ease away as 
your muscles warm with a peace- 
ful, gentle glow. 

This is because Absorbine Jr. is 
a safe “rubefacient.” Doctors will 
tell you that it helps to stir up 





sluggish circulation and thereby 
relieves the sore congestion in 
muscles. 

Since Absorbine Jr. will not blis- 
ter, it can be used with massage 
and so brings double-acting relief 
from muscular aches and pains. 

For 40 years, Absorbine Jr. has 
been a favorite among coaches, 
trainers and athletes. It’s the 
wisest precaution against bruises, 
strains, sprains—against all kinds 
of muscular ailments. When used 
full strength, it is an excellent 
antiseptic. Price, $1.25. For free 
sample write W.F. Young, Inc., 300 
Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. In 
Canada: | yman Bldg., Montreal. 
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ABSORBINE @ JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


does 
the 

ne 50¢ bottle for 25c 

< Dept. J6, P. 0. Box 44, Baltimore, Md 
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Used by 
Thousands for 


~ y “ATHLETE'S FOOT” 








IN BOSTON 
The Hotel Kenmore 


Your distinctive Boston Addre } 
400 Luxurious Roon each with Bath 


Tub-Shower 


ia, Commonwealth 
AS Avenue at 
Kenmore 

Square 
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WINN 


THIRD ANNUAL 
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ENz BripGeE Contest 


(The f r puol rs of J 
wT r f Ar lL ¢ Z preser té¢ 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Floor Model Sunlan p T ype S-] Mazda 


Sunlight Lamp 

W. A. Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 

Table Model Sunlamp—T ype S-1 Mazda 
Sunlight Lamp 

Ruby J. Dow, Danbury, Conn 

Floor Model Sunlamp—Type S-2 Mazda 
Sunlight Lamp 

Ruth G. Williams, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia 

Table Model Sunlamp 
Sunlight Lamp 

Mrs. Evelyn Sawin, Cambridge, Mass. 


LORRAINE METAL 
TURING CO. 

Leg-O-Matie Folding Card 
Chair Sets 

Mae Briody, City Island, N. Y. 

Madeleine Spencer, New York City. 


T ype S-2 Mazda 


MANUFAC- 


Table 


and 


BENSON & HEDGES 

Five hundred Be Mmso} a 
Yerba Cigars 

John H. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

COMMUNITY 
PLATE 


Hedaes La 


CHINA AND 


Sixty-se ven piece Dini er Set of Com- 
munity China 

Elizabeth Angell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Patrician three-piece Community Plate 


Te a Ne t 


Frank A. Cook, New York City 


3AUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL (¢ 

Stereo-Prism Binocular with soli 
leather case and strap 

E. M. Jennings, Jr., Winthrop, Mass. 

Ne w Ge m Microscope and Science Kit 

Frederick McG. Bundy, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Gold Sport Glass 
case 


Lucille Louise F 


‘O. 


with leather 


‘anity 
Omaha, Nebraska 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COM- 
PANY, INC. 

Royal Portabli T ype “uy ite rs 

Jacob London, Bronx, N. Y. 

Wallace A. Kelley, Boston, Mass. 

F. G. Pumpelly, Jacksonville, Fla. 

THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 

Pelican Desk Stand 

I. S. Kirschstein, New York City 

Constitution Desk Stand 

George K. Matthews, Philadelphia, Pa 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CoO. 
Graybar Stimulators 

Sarah T. Sheehy, New York City 
Albert J. Dow, Wellesley, Mass. 

Dr. I. H. Shelly, Norristown, Pa. 
Graybar Two-speed Vacuum Cleaner 
James L. Ivory, Boston, Mass. 

Petite Vacuum Cleaner 


aris, 


Marjorie Vinson, Danbury, Conn. 





ie! pr olems 


> cna 


ige, Judge f JONSHING Co., Inc., were 


try to see that all awards are 1 


BENRUS WATCH COMPANY 
Ladies’ Baguette Watches 

W. M. Robbins, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Philip G. Phillips, New York City 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 


Sets of Grand Slam Golf Clubs 

Robert Rothman, Detroit, Mich. 

William N. Woodbury, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Herbert B. Munroe, Lynn, Mass. 


C.S. HAMMOND & CO. 


New World Loose Leaf Atlases 

Ruth T. Chase, Winthrop, Mass. 

William Ladyman, Whipple, Ariz. 

Furniture Stand Movable Meridian 
Globe 8s 

Francis A. Rendon, New York City 

Evelyn Rogers, San Francisco, Calif. 

Floor Stand Movable Meridian Globes 

Pat O’Bryan, El Paso, Texas 

Frank F. Stark, New York City 

Cecil L. Head, Cambridge, Mass. 

Walker P. Hall, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Aaron Edwin Margulis, M. D., Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Mrs. William Somerville, Dallas, 

Movable Me ridian Table Glohe s 

Victor Vansteenberg, Lansing, III. 

Alonzo C. Dickinson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eva Bailey, Dorchester, Mass. 

William W. Evans, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Vaughn L. Hartman, M.D., Clevelard 
Heights, O. 


THE LUDINGTON LINE 
Round trip flight for two from 


York City to Washington, D. C. 
Murray Cook, New York City 
PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 
Ping-Pong Tables and Sets 
Harry T. Breeding, Germantown, 

Philadelphia 
Welcome Pancost, Tucson, Arizona 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 

Beve rly Movable Brackets 

Elaine Irene Harris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beardslee Sun Lamp 

Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, Horsham, Pa. 

C. F. RUMPP & SONS, INC. 

Je wel Bor 

Ella I. Jordan, Norfolk, Va. 

Ostrich Skin Handbag 


Dorothy V. Robinson, 
Mass. 


MOUQUIN, INC. 


Hand-painted Japanese 
taining food delicacies 
Robert E. Connolley, New York City 
John F. 
Mass. 
Alvin Dreifus, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elmer P. Grierson, Detroit, Mich. 
Henry W. Seney, Toledo, Ohio 


Texas 


Ne mu 


West Newton, 


Baskets, 


con- 
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prepered by himself, Work, Shepard end 


Bridgewater, Jr., Cambridge, 


for tnis ¢c 


responsiodie ntest, 
\ 

Whitehead 
1$ orl intended) 


ginally 


THE RUMIDOR CORPORATION 

Large Goldplated, 
Riumidor 

Thomas B. Walsh, Boston, Mass. 

Fred B. Abramson, New York City 

B. M. Octog, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Max Wender, New York City 

H. H. Hirschfeld, New York City 

Medium Goldplated, Lizard-covercd 
Rumidor 

Peggy Molson, Tucson, Arizona 

Medium Goldplated, Python-covere 
Rumidor S 

Simon Goldman, New York City 

Benj. B. Rosenwasser, New York City 

Robert K. Logan, Toronto, Canada 

Low Goldplate d, Watersnake-covered 
Rumidor 

Harold J. Allen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Low Silve rplated Rumidors 

Austin Cooley, Stoneboro, Pa. 

Frank A. Pierce, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Phyllis E. Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Small Goldplated, Alligutor coverer 
Rum lor 

Hillyer Brown, San Francisco, Calif. 

Small Goldplated Watersnake-covered 
Rumidors 

J. P. Simmons, 
mB 

Donald A. Sherman, Belchertown, Mas 

Dr. J. H. Hughes, Roxboro, N. C 

Small Goldplated, Ostrich-covered 
Rumidor 

F. D. White, Jr., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Low Pig +}, m-COore red Rum dor ~ 

Willoughby Boughton, Detroit, Mich. 
Rolfe E. Glover, Jr., Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Mrs. John F. Nash, Concord, N. 

Albert Sommer, Lakewood, Ohio 

J. E. Noon, Los Angeles, Calif. 

K. Trost, san Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Jesse Pasternak, New York City 


LIGHTOLIER COMPANY 

Lightolier Floor Lamp, 
plated finish 

Emanuel E. Harper, Yonkers, 

DaRay Indire ct Floor La wep, 
plated and enamel finish 

Albert M. Berg, Teaneck, N. J. 

Lightolier Floor Lamp, Goldplated 
finish ; 

Arthur S. Russell, Cranford, N. J. 

DaRay Indirect Floor Lamp, Gold- 
plated and Ebony finish 

Mrs. R. Clawson Lynn, Plainfield, N. J 


HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO 

The new “Belt Watches.” Watches con 
ple te with Live Leather Belts 

John C. Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

S. P. Hebard, New York City 

Charles C. Rand, Lombard, IIl. 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COM- 
PANIES 

Pendant Type Stormoguides 

Maynie McGowan, San Francisco 

E. L. Meyer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SPONSORED By 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 


( RA AA 
First published list of prize winners May 
issue of Judge. Further prize winners 
to > annour 40) x 


[Ek PARKER PEN COMPANY 


ler Bridge Sets in grey suede bores 


iry T. McInnes, Norristown, Pa. 

Nelson, New York City 

inia meg hag peg 

| H. Angell, St. Louis, Missouri 
ra N. oy acm Souderton, Pa. 

\aron Goodman, Lethbridge, Alberta 
ena J. Cowperthwait, Tucson, 
\rizona 

rs. Gertrude V. 


9G a. 


O’Driscoll, 


lass. 

L. Keplinger, Jr., Hempstead, 
a 
mmander W. C. Faus, U.S.N., 
Bremerton, Wash. 
leott Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


nnett L. Disbrow, Ridley Park, Pa. 
H. Kortright, Asbury Park, N. J. 
‘rs. Sarah E. Jordan, Norfolk, Va. 
Philip H. Sellew, New York City 
lick Borgmann, Tucson, Arizona 
\. Moyse, Jr., New York City 
Anita H. Bundy, Boston, Mass. 
Villiam E. Hatcher, Clarksdale, Miss. 
rothy F. Geckler, Minneapolis, 
Z. Marshall, Anderson, S. C. 
Carl C. Oakes, Washington, D. ¢ 
W. Treadwell, San Francisco, 
hn T. MacDonald, M.D., 
P: 


a. 

Dawley, Norfolk, Va. 
Thomas Sturgis, Brooklyn, 
Colonel M. G. Faris, 
Frederic A. Thompson, 
Franklyn G. Huggard, 

ire A. Belcher, Lansdowne, Pa. 
rs. Ruth F. Davidson, Charlotte, 
C. N. Payne, Denver, Colo. 
|. H. Campbell, Fairhaven, 
Kenneth R. Ferguson, 
Minn. 
Irs. Claude Waller, Nashville, Tenn. 
ymond Trigger, New York City 
B. Knox, Hollister, Calif. 
F. Wright, Jr., Insull, Ky. 
jamin N. Katzen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
largaret K. Brown, Berkeley, Calif. 
’. G. Pillar, Toronto, Canada 
Chas. R. Goth, Indianapolis, 
Dr. G. W. Greene, Petoskey, 
Ruth Smith, Cleveland, Ohio 
L. Phillips, Newark, N. J. 
E. Durgin, Newark, N. J. 

. Hester, Cleveland, Ohio 
pt. J. D. Andrews, Jr., 
Humphreys, Va. 

M. Gay, Cincinnati, Ohio 

e Warrington, Hollywood, Calif. 
lly Kantrowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

igene I. Hecht, Milton, Pa. 

ss D. Hill, El Paso, Texas 

E. Sperber, New York City 

an D. Jordan, Hampton Roads, 
E. Tillinghast, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

— Russell, East Haven, Conn. 

Weeks, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Willian Ellis, Griggstown, N. J. 
\l. Hirschthal, New York City 
iva, H.R Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. Lane, Aberdeen, Maryland 
Rollin H. Tanner, New York City 
Robert Storrs, Hartford, Conn. 


ie 


Leonia, N. J. 


Mass. 


Ind. 
Mich. 


Kansas 


toxbury, 


Minn. 


Calif. 
Norristown, 


Omaha, Nebraska 


New York City 
N.C. 


Minneapolis, 


Ft. 


Va. 


Ethel M. Murtha, 3 
Rebecca MclI. Roberts, Norristown, Pa. 
Coleman E. Myers, New York City 
Allan J. Ferres, Ridgewood, N. J. 


[ahwah, N. J. 


Kathryn C. Walp, Overbrook, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Blanche McKinnon, Brighton, Mass. 

Cabot Brown, M.D., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

John C. Taylor, Jr., Easton, Pa. 

I. Werby, Aberdeen, Md. 

Edward H. Molson, Tucson, Ariz. 

Theodore Fritz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William E. Bowers, Boston, Mass. 

Myrton L. Harris, Chicopee, Mass. 

David Skolnik, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Robert McCarthy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richard U. Strong, Plainfield, N. J. 

Major Haig Shekerjian, U. S. A.,, 
Washington, D. C. 

Charlotte Bull, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chas. Hopkins, Urbana, III. 

M. W. a. »r, Cleveland, Ohio 

Verner F. Rush, Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Arthur N. Cowperthwait, Tucson, Ariz. 

Glenn Thompson, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. as W. Shallcross, Philadelphia, 
ye 

Mee. ‘Sue 

Ralph 


White, Drexel Hill, P 
Aldom Frost, Jr., Laguna Beach, 


Calif. 
William Waller, Nashville, Tenn. 
Josiah Newsom, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. M. Loewenthal, New York City 
Edward S. Loewenthal, New York City 
Thomas C. McBride, Jr., Chestnut Hill, 
Pa 


Paul B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, 
Helen Merz, Jersey City, N. J. 
C. B. Austin, New York City 
M. M. Garrison, East Hartford, Conn. 
Curtis L. Finch, Little Rock, Ark. 
Rosamond Vahey, Watertown, Mass. 
. B. Lyman, Buffalo, New York 
Carl E. Koetter, New York City 
Hazel A. Loomis, Cleveland, Ohio 
John Pohlman, Wichita, Kansas 
Genevieve Downs, Hollywood, Calif. 
John M. Parry, Boston, Mass. 
A. Lynch Ward, Jr., Lynchburg, 
Virginia 
Paul S. Howes, Holyoke, Mass. 
Fred Schumann, Beacon, New York 
Ralph C. Brown, Newburyport, Mass. 
Walter H. Adams, Northampton, Mass. 


Iowa 


Harold P. Odell, Stratham, N. H. 
Elwyn G. Campbell, Fairhaven, Mass. 
George Reith, New York City 


Dean E. Bowen, New York City 
Frank M. Cobourn, Toledo, Ohio 
Jack Parker, Hanover, N. H. 

Rosa D. Ryan, Schenectady, N. Y. 
T. H. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. C. Westall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John V. McCarthy, nage Mass. 
Charles Page, New York City 


— O. Strouse, Jr., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Mrs. Helen S-H. Winston, Pasadena, 
Calif. 
Adrian Betz, Maplewood, N. J. 
Salem Hyde, Cincinnati, Ohio 


M. L. Finn, Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. J. Seman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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John J. 


Paul Katzen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Albert Plotkin, Pittsburgh, 
William Luhrssen, 
Frank S. Focht, 
Viola Van Pelt, 


Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. 


Brooklyn, 


Lee Morris, West Palm Beach, F 

Dr. Milton L. Greenwald, Clev 
Ohio 

G. H. Wall, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Howard Cornwell, 
G. Dwight Cabot, 
Mrs. Irving C. 
Mass. 
S. D. Stearns, 
Virginia B. Pope, Glencoe, 
Elmer G. Romer, 
Ralph Margolius, 
Milton Adler, 


Winchester, }) 
Paul, 


New York City 


Norfolk, Virgi 
New York City 
Magnusson, East Kir 
New Hampshire 
William L. Phillips, 
York 
Daniel G. O’Donnell, 
Mrs. Gladys Lundh, 
William Y. Powell, 
Mrs. Harvey Hall, 
Virginia 
Henry G. 
nn £ 


Ozone 
Worcester, 
Portland, O 
Charleston, 
Mueller, Stewart 
Dr. D. H. Berman, 
Theodore V. Zavatt, 
Edwin D. Martin, 
Lt. M. A. Hatch, Fort Monroe, 
Edward M. Hayden, M.D., 
Arizona 
Mrs. Julian 
Oscar Nord, Whipple, 
Alton Miller, Detroit, 
Mrs. Margaret H. 
York City 

Philip M. Hiss, Lombard, 
Sadie A. Cooney, Detroit, 
Isabel Caesar, Corona, 
G. W. Parratt, Cleveland, 


Cleveland, 


Barth, New York 
Arizona 
Michigan 
Hanselman, 


Mich. 


Ohio 


Mrs. Margaret A. Katzen, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Dr. Mattie I. Hill, El Paso, Texas 

John D. Stegeman, Samoa, Humboldt 
Co., Calif. 

St. J. A. Lawton, Charleston, S. C. 

Mrs. Sydney Pierce, Montreal, Quebe« 

Lionel Friedberg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Norman Frankel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Walter G. Marshall, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Geo. S. Montgomery, Jr., New York 
City 

Scott A. Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


Isaac N. Jacobson, 


L. H. Conant, Methuen, Mass. 
Arthur Rosenblueth, Cambridge, Mass. 
Harry Wells, Charlotte, N. C. 
Dr. P. A. McLennan, Vancouver, B. C. 


Mrs. Stanley S. Anderson, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

J. H. Levine, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Comdr. T. S. Wilkinson, 2. fo. Ww 
Rosslyn, Virginia 

Ralph W. Wolfinger, Marion, Ohio 

C. DeNevers, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mrs. Frank Dresser, Burlington, Vt. 

J. H. Slattery, Los Angeles, Calif. 

M. M. MacLean, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Edmund A. Propson, Dearborn, Mich. 

Stanton B. Coffin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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JUDGE 


AIR TRAVEL! 














Whether you travel for business or pleas- 
ure you should investigate air transporta- 
uuon—and Judge for yourself 


. mroni nm ~ 
SHORTEST TIME 
between points—9 hours to Atlanta, 11 
hours faster than next fastest means; Less 
than 10 hours to Jacksonville, saving 12 
hours. Clean and comfortable when you fly 


LOW FARES 


New York- Jacksonville, round trip, $93.91; 
New York-Atlanta, round trip, $85.00; 
New York-Washington, round trip, $20.00 
Prroportionate fares to intermediate points 
Call any Postal Telegraph Office, Travel 
Agency or Hotel 


EASTERN AIR TRANSPORT 
NORTH UNECE AN AVLATION. In< 


“SERVES THE NORTH 
AND SOUTH” 











The 


24 Yk 
HOUR TEST 


@ Stay a day at The Lexington. 
Then rate it with other hotels on 
the score of comfort, convenience, 
quiet, service, economy. You'll 
understand why hundreds of busy 
people wouldn't consider any other 
address during their New York 
Visits. Close to Park Avenue. the 
Fifth Avenue shops, the Grand 
Central, and not far from the 
bright lights of Broadway. 





We recommend the special 
65¢. luncheon and $1 dinner. 


s 
ROOM RATES AS LOW AS e 


Single S$3—81—8$5 
Double $1—S85—S6 
Suites $10 and up 


HOTEL 
EXINGTON 


Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
New York City 
CHAS. FE. ROCHESTER, General Manager 








BOOKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

Aubrey lay fallow in the British 
museum for some centuries, being 
dragged out only to play the leading 
role in Oxonian Ph.D. theses. In 
the 90s someone exhumed him and 
edited him into some semblance of 
life. But since this biographer un- 
manned him, the job will stand only 
as a polite statue. 

Now John Collier has taken a 
fling at the same task, without bene- 
fit of purity, but also without benefit 
of salaciousness. Therefore, if you 
will read “The Scandal and Credulity 
of John Aubrey,” you will find it a 
tasty morsel: a salty collection of 
what a Little Boy Peep saw at the 
Peephole of those lusty, nut brown 
days, when Queen Bess was not yet 
cold in her grave and the world was 
fresh and young. All of which goes 
to prove, class, gossip is nice work 
if you can find it. 


THE THEATRE 
(Continued from page 14 

“Merry-Go-Round,” by the MM. 
Maltz and Sklar, is a propaganda 
play designed to arouse the indigna- 
tion of New Yorkers against the 
municipal administration. As it is 
extremely doubtful if even a thou- 
sand masterpieces in the way of 
such propaganda drama would arouse 
New Yorkers to any perceptible de- 
gree, the authors will no doubt re- 
turn from their Crusade only to find 
all the ceintures de chasteté in the 
ashean. Nevertheless, it must be 
said for them that they have com- 
posed several theatrically electric 
scenes and that now and again they 
disclose a gift for drama that, when 
it has mastered some restraint, may 
prove more soundly persuasive. At 
present, they go after their effects 
like movie directors, substituting 
fireworks for subtlety and a view of 
the legs of an idea for its inner 
anatomy. They parade their theme 
in peignoirs slit up to the neck; they 
slap their characters in the face to 
suffuse them with the blood of life; 
they shout and yell much of an audi- 
ence’s normal response out of it. 
Pianissimo, professors, pianissimo! 
A propaganda play is much more 
effective whispered than screamed. 

Acted on the tiny stage of the 
Provincetown Theatre, “Merry-Go- 
Round” sounded much like a bomb 
set off in a tomato can. Such plays 
need space. As well, in an opposite 
direction, put on “The Miracle” in 
the Little Theatre. 

A v| 
re. 

Have you tried the 1932 Silver 
King golf ball with the new patented 
lining ?—Advt. 

















TO TRANSIENTS 


A Suggestion 


May we suggest that on your 
next visit to New York you 
stay at ESSEX HOUSE and 
compare it with where you 
stayed on your last visit? . . . 
partly transient and largely 
residential, ESSEX HOUSE, 
overlooking all of Central 
Park, offers you all the con- 
venience without the con- 
fusion of a commercial hotel. 


Rates: The Same or Lower! 


ESSEX 
HOUSE 


160 Central Park South 
NEW YORK CITY 
A. AUWAERTER, Manager 
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SIDNEY S. LENZ’ 
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SYSTEM 


Contract Bidding 
in a2 Nutshell 


—_— 








Send for your copy now. 
Only $1.10 including postage 
JUDGE MAGAZINE, INC. 


18 East 48th St. New York C't 
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AT YOu PEL EVE i. | Service... 

| e | Discover at Lon 1 

champs that perfection 


in service only obtain 
| able by rigid exclusion 


of tipping Here, fixed 


| standards of excellence 







uny bocsnecdavall 
JA Sockem of Hirsuit, sodauaie ouleen. . 
Mo., ties his mustache 
over @ beam in the ceil- 
ing every night to 
keep him from Falling 
out of bed. ; 











RESTAURANTS 


onqchamps 


NEW YORK CITY 


423 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 48th & 49th Streets 





























ur 19-21 West 57th Street 
ol All Restaurants Long- Pa ntoegoe 
su champs are open daily adison Avenue 
including Sundays and Bet. 78th & 79th Streets 
nd all Holidays for Break- 40 East 49th Street 
fast, Luncheon, After- Bet. Madison & Vanderbilt Aves 
noon Tea and Dinner 28 West 58th St., off Fifth Ave 
ou ' 
= 7.00 A.M. te 11 55 Fifth Avenue 
°° aise North-east Cor 12th St 
Ly 
E, | 
EG-O-MATI 
a 
— > 
n- | BRIDGE SETS 
<——E 
el. 
. 
; 
‘4 In August 191% 
X Joseph Ongwah of Lima, 
> Peru, walked 300 miles on 
4 the €q uator carrying a cake 
A of ice on his head. 


rary eee a 

chairs have the appea 

‘ of real chairs 

RIGID -:- SIMPLE 
BEAUTIFUL 

Sold At lL Department or Furnitu St. 


LORRAINE METAL MFG. CO., 352 FOURTH AVE., 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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“MATILDA” A BUFF COCHIN HEN OWNED BY HERMAN SNITZEL OF m FINEST UPTOWN HOTEL 
OKLAHOMA, ADOPTED A PIG AND RAISED I(T LIKE ONE OF HER | 
OWN CHICKS, NOW MATILDA RIDES. ABOUT THE BARNYARD IN STYLE, + + is near the General 
- | Motors, Fisher and New 
Center Buildings, also 
. lV rele) oli (Mel lollte 
. 
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A courteous thoughtful staff 


Excellent Cuisine 


Luxurious rooms ot $3.00 per day. 


lini 


Abinaton 


at 700 SEWARD 





IN 1632 A PEA LEAPED OvT OF A 
KETTLE OF PEA SOUP BOILING WER, 
A FIRE IN AMSTERDAM HOLLAND AND 
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a, Wonder Cruise to 


i NortH CAPE 
RUSSIA 


ICELAND, NORWAY 
and FJORDS, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, FINLAND 


KUNGSHOLM 


20,000 Tons Register 
de luxe motorliner from New York 


JUNE 28th 


Back in N.Y. Aug. 10, or with a later boat if 
desired, at no extra cost 
This is the cruise for you who have 
been “everywhere”! Now is your 
chance to see something really 
new — the famous fjords of Nor- 
way,the pulsing Russia age-old 
Scandinavian cities. And all this 
aboard the sumptuous motorship 
Kungsholm, queen of the Swedish 

merchant marine. 
11,403 Miles of Sea Travel 
visiting 19 Ports in Six Countries. 


43 days—$625 up 
Apply to Local Tourist Agent or to 
Swedish American 

LINE . 


Head Office, 21 





tate 
CROSS WORDS 
with a 
LAUGH?! 
JUDGE'S 3RD CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 
Order your copy now at $1.50 


from 
DGE MAGAZINE, IN 
i8th Street New York City 
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Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 261 
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Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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LASSITUDE & LONGITUDE 


HE time has come, it was decided 
after a brief executive conference 
with the Walrus, to talk about ships. 
Before revealing with a quick deft 
movement of thumb and forefinger, 
how it is possible to take fifty dol- 
ars and a ship and then sail away to 
foreign lands—all expenses included 
over Decoration Day, it might be a 
rood idea to give some idea of how 
nexpensive ocean travel has become. 
It is now possible to go to Europe 
for fifty-eight dollars—and on some 
of the biggest and most luxurious 
hips afloat. The recent reductions 
from left to right by all steamship 
companies have brought round-trip 
third-cabin fares to $116 to South- 
ampton and $122 to Cherbourg—port 
taxes causing most of the difference. 
These rates, of course, include every- 
thing except tips and what Judge Jr. 
refers to as “the drinks.” We at- 
tempted to remind him at this point, 
however, that in order to get a pass- 
port, a traveller must swear to up 
hold the Constitution, in which is 
found an 18th Amendment which in 
turn has something to do with “the 
drinks.” Judge Jr. rallied smartly. 
The 18th Amendment, he said, merely 
prohibits the “sale, manufacture and 
transportation” and nothing 
about a man taking “a drink,” or 
“drinks.” This seemed to be a good 
point, but as we were more interested 
in getting to Europe, the whole mat- 
ter was dropped. 


says 


AS people still regard 1929 with 
some degree of sentiment, we 
might as well use that vear for 
ome basis of comparison. A short 


dash across the ocean in the de-luxe 
liners that cost $290 in 1929 can now 
be managed—first-cabin—for as low 
as $188. This is the minimum fare, 
but the reductions have been greater 
in the more expensive cabins. One 
that cost $590 can now be had for 
$225, a reduction which abler minds 
have placed at sixty per-cent. 

In Cabin ships, a round-trip to 
Europe that cost $305, is tagged at 
$232, a percentage of reduction that 
is really too complicated for us to 
work out, but it looks big. Tourist 
Third has been cut to $173. 

Unless our foreign agents have 
been grossly deceived, living costs 
all over the British Isles and on the 
Continent, has been cut even more 
than steamship fares, so there is 
some point in getting over there. 

Then, getting back to that Decora- 
tion Day business—the holiday falls 
with nice convenience on a Monday. 
Several trans-Atlantic liners will 
leave their regular jobs over this 
long week-end and go places. 

The Columbus—one of the largest 


trans-Atlantic ships, and a roun¢ 
the-world cruiser—starts the busi 
ness by sailing Thursday midnight 
for a sunny jaunt to Nassau. She 
will be followed on the next day by 
the Mauretania, the Britannic, one 
of the newest ships afloat—and the 
Rotterdam. The last three are bound 
for Bermuda, and all four return on 
Tuesday morning. The minimun 
which includes everything, i 
fifty dollars on any of these ships. 
At any rate, you wake up on Frida; 
or Saturday morning in the blue of 
the Gulf Stream with no need to 
worry about the detour on the Post 
Road—or how bad traffic will be. 


fare, 


You will be back in time in case 
you develop a taste for that sort oi 
thing—-our experts report this is 
quite easy to do—to sail again 


on Thursday aboard the Saturnia, a 
very de-luxe motorship that spends 
most of her time running between 
New York and Italy. She will leave 
that day at 6 P.M. on a 2,000 mile 


jaunt that will carry her first to 
Halifax and then to Bermuda, 
before returning to New York 


the following 
Cost, $75. 

However, there will be sixty-six 
such week-end cruises during the 
summer, and all of our biggest and 
best trans-Atlantic liners will try it 
once or twice. In the meantime, we 
have just heard of new cruises that 
will run all summer to the Home of 
Rum Row—and the shiny new 
French liner Champlain arrives here 
on her maiden voyage soon. 


Wednesday morning. 


SPORTS 
Continued from page 8 


France when an irate mob of Latins 
invaded the field and beat up a 
Scotch referee with a whistle blow- 
ing complex. But then you know 
how referees are! 

There is doubtless a place for the 
game in the Spring curriculum of 
all our Eastern colleges. That 
Americans can play the game well 
was demonstrated some years ago 
when a team from California (where 
the game was once in vogue) invaded 
the Olympics at Paris and cleaned 
up. 

In fairness to my former team 
mates of the Whiffington-on-the- 
Spleet Ramblers I think it only just 
to add that we were not playing that 
year! » ©. 

5 
I ay 
For Mixing in Good Company — 
Abbott’s Bitters ! 50c bottle, 25c. Write 
DeptJ2,P.0.B.44,Baltimore,Md.—Adv. 
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A residential hotel in a quiet neigh- 
borhood of unusual charm. Single 
rooms and suites with serving pan- 
tries. Furnished or unfurnished. On 


lease or transient. FE 


xcellent cuisine. 





HOTEL 
GRAMERCY PARK 


52 Gramercy Park North, N. Y. 
George H. Bradley, Manager—GRAmercy 4340 


A quiet, dignified hotel, 
centrally located, for 
permanent or transient 
residence. One to six 
room suites. Complete 
service. Restaurant. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


Reservations being made 
now for the fall 


Hotel La Salle 


30 East 60th St., New York 
Telepb VOlunteer 5-3800 











COMICAL COASTERS 


add to the fun! 


At your next party, use these amus 
Dr. Seuss 
right slant on party 
Put them in hand) 
places for your guests and avoid the 


GIN RING MENACE. 
BOX OF 8—ONLY 50 CENTS! 


ing coasters designed by 
who has the 
decorations. 


Order 
as many boxes as you like from 


Send for your supply now. 


JUDGE MAGAZINE, INC. 
18 East 48th St. New York Cit» 














“Tl Be Glad When You’re Dead, 
You Rascal, You—”* 


Its just a popular song, of course, 
















and fun for everybody. But Judge is seri- 
ous—for once—about the gaunt and for- 
bidding gentleman on the right. Judge 
has fought him from the moment his 
shadow fell across the country, and will 
continue to do so until he and his attendant 
evils are driven back into the shadows 
whence they stalked. 


JUDGE can be serious with its fun. 
We like to make sport of popular fads, 
fallacies, and foibles. Judge is never 
happier than when applying the tack of 
pointed humor to the pompous seat of 
solemnity. If you enjoy your laughs— 
and who ever had too many?—you and 
Judge are going to be, well, just like that! 


Subscribe Today! 





JUDGE, 18 East 48th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Here's five dollars for a year of JUDGE: 





NAME: 


STREET: 


CITY: 


STATE: 





























' See the World 


WITH JOHN L. STODDARD 


Gaze at 5,000 Scenes — Visit 45 Lands 
Travel Everywhere at Trifling Cost 


OW would vou lke to make a trip around the world, visiting all 

the interesting countries—England, France, Germany, Palestine, 

a Italy, Egypt, Turkey, Japan, China, India, Russia, Ireland and 
many more! Wouldn’t it be the dream of a lifetime come true? 


John L. Stoddard, world famous traveler and lecturer, will take you, throuzh 
his wonderfully illustrated books, to the interesting places on the globe. He will 
show you and explain for you the most fascinating sights, in a delightful! 
unhurried, leisurely, intimate manner. He will bring before you cities and people 
their manners and customs, scenery, churches, art and architecture—all the mem 
orable accomplishments of mankind. Mountains, lakes, 
animal and plant life—all of nature’s wonders 
Here is the ideal way to see the world 
and inexpensively, 





forests and waterfalls 
will be unfolded before you 
intelligently, thoroughly, comfortably 





Entertainment and Liberal Education in This Tour of the Civilized Wo ld 


STODDARD’S TRAVEL LECTURES 


~< 




































. 1 IMES 
t f 60 IN 15 VOLUMES 
at a saving o Q a 
land; Athens 
. . . ° Venice 
HESE celebrated travel entertainments which instruct you so enjoyably Constantinoplk 
in geography, history, art, architecture, government, religion and Jerusals n 
° =e seypt 
literature, regularly sell for $73. |. Japan: China 
BU T—while the present supply of sets lasts—a 60% discount is available — sajna 
to Judge readers. In paper, print, binding, illustrations and format, these ». Paris: 1 Belle 
books compare favorably with the highest priced de luxe books on the a Ls sim 
market. You are not offered a cheap reprint of the original ed:tion—you Petersburg 
} are offered the standard enamel paper artcraft-Lound de luxe edition. , as 4 RB 
rt ° sent ~a r rT, Lime ye 
While our supply lasts you can have the identical $73 set for only $29.50. gium: Holland 
Mexico 
A 8. Florence Naples 
Pleasure and Profit for Young and Old iesne a 
; ‘ . { cotland: England 
“y The Stoddard Entertainments are the only illustrated eich poeta is 
encyclopaedia of travel in existence. They are accepted as 10. California; Grand 
authority by Colleges and Universities. Nearly 100 pages congen, = wy 
of index, with 42,000 entries, refer you to the proper page 11. Ireland; Denmark 
for each person, place, event, picture or fact. 1° Consda: Malte 
12 d Mal 
These books, like travel itself, give cultivation of mind neat’ wee 
°° e ° ° . . 5 ou 1 yro 
and spirit. They inspire, uplift, and instruct persons of all Around Lak 
ages. They combine entertainment and inspiration so as to S a rda The 
- > holomites 
give a broad, all-round culture. They make you feel at 14. Sicily: Genoa; The 
home in any educated company. They equip you and prepare Engad a 
. os . ° ° 5 Jak somo 1e 
you for the big opportunities and the better things of life 15 ‘lnuonie Bohe- 
: ; ‘ — ; ' 
45 Fascinating Tours—5,000 Illustrations wae 
You gaze down 200 famous streets, study 400 This is one of the handsomest sets ever pub- 
Photographs of animal and plant life, note human lished Its pictures re reproduced in th most 
oddities of Manners and customs in 1300 pictures expensive Way 500.000 subseribers re using 
You admire 1200 masterpieces of art and archi these books and sh« ut ng their praises They 
tecture palaces churches museums castles develop a sense of t love of beauty, and 
statues and paintings You enjoy 1000 views of give a solid foundation a now edge to intelligent 
natural seenery 200 engineering triumphs, 400 conversation In social cr business contacts 
oom ilts of celebrities, 63 gorgeous pictures in nothing could be more helpful, more reassuring 
j ull coors, ™ 
These books can no more go out of date than 10 Days’ FREE Examination 
the Bible or Shakespeare They take you on 45 . 
tours through the civilized world, pointing out While the supply of sets lasts the coupon below 
the things of permanent interest and perennial will brirg you one of them for 10 days’ free 
fascination Stoddard’s beautifully written pages examination without cost or obligation Cut that 
aie not cluttered with guid book information coupon out and mail it NOW! It saves you 
They deal with the things people go back after $43.50—60 of the total price 
many years to set 





afain 





Pim | 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, Dept. 155. 
50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Reserve for me one set of John L. Stodda | 
Lectures, 15 volumes. Arteraft Binding Notify | 
me when the books are ready and I will — you 
$1 is a deposit Ship th set carriag . | 
prepa If I turn tl ifter 10 days 
exa nation y iret nd my deposit ‘Moll ar | 
it oO I keep them you are to bill me at oe 


rate of $2.95 per month until the total of $29.5 
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QUADRI-COLOR CO... JAMAICA NYC 


















Wauen you smoke Camels you enjoy 
all the rare goodness of choice Turk- 
ish and mild sun-ripened Domestic 
tobaccos. For the tobaccos that go into 
Camels are never parched or toasted. 
The Reynolds method of scientifically 
applying heat guarantees against that. 

Protected against drying out by the 
Camel Humidor Pack, a positive air- 


FRESH?! not parched or toasted? 


seal, Camels come to you with their 
natural moisture still present, insuring 
a cool, mild, flavorful smoke wherever 
you buy them. 


If you haven’t smoked Camels lately, 
compare their fresh, mild delight with 
the sting and burn of dusty, dry ciga- 
rettes. Smoke Camels, then leave them 
— if you can. 


R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


CAMELS 





Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 












Don't remove the Camel 
Humidor Pack — it is pro- 
fection against perfume 
and powder odors, dust 
and germs. Buy Camels 
by the carton for bome or 
office. The Humidor 
Pack keeps Camels fresh 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY ’S COAST-TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 


“Are you Listenin’?”’ 


Camel Quarter Hour— Columbia Broadcasting System 


Prince Albert Quarter Hour— National Broadcasting Company Red Network 


© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


See radio page of local newspaper for time 
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